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“BEHOLD IN THESE WHAT LEISURE HOURS DEMAND,—AMUSEMENT AND TRUE KNOWLEDGE HAND IN HAND,” —Cowper. 
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4 TALE ABOUT FAMILY AFFAIRS, 


HURLOCK CHASE. 

BY G. E. SARGENT, AUTHOR OF “‘sTORY OF A CITY ARAB,’? 
CHAPTER XVII.— “THERE IS A SKELETON IN EVERY HOUSE.” 
“You are quite determined to leave us to-morrow, 

Harry ?” 

“Quite determined, aunt Prissy. I must put many 
more miles between Fairbourne Court and myself before 
I shall be able to breathe freely again. You cannot 
understand this, I dare say; and you will say that I am 
very foolish to be so moved.” 

“We have not said so, Harry,” said Miss Fleming, 
gravely, 
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“No, aunt Melly; you are too kind and generous- 
hearted to say this; but I donot blame you for thinking 
thus of me.” 

“ But we do not think so, do we, Prissy ?” replied the 
elder lady. “We see that you have passed through 
severe discipline to-day; and we are grieved that we 
cannot lighten your burden by taking a part of it upon 
ourselves. For we do take that part, Harry.” 

It was evening; and, much to his discomposure, Mr. 
Crickett had been desired to postpone the supper-hour 
indefinitely ; also to light a fire in the old parlour, and 
to draw close the curtains, And he had been heard to 
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mutter, as he reluctantly obeyed these eccentric orders, 
that such goings on would not do for him long, for 
rules was rules, and what was the use of having rules if 
they wasn’t to be kept to? 

This passed, however, and the two ladies, with Harry 
Rivers, had drawn up to the fire. 

It was not a very large party, nor a jovial party, nor 
even a cheerful party; that is the truth. For Harry 
had returned to the Priory some hours before, in fuming 
anger against Mr. Gilbert, and Jason Brooke, and all 
and sundry, save and except Clara, whom, as he told his 
morning adventures to his two kind-hearted relatives, 
he persisted in calling “poor Clara,” and “ dear Clara,” 
until, I dare say, they were as tired of the subject as 
you or I should have been, reader. Moreover, he in- 
sisted that he could not eat, which aunt Prissy declared 
was a very bad sign, and which Mr. Crickett noticed 
with silent curiosity; and so the dinner-hour passed 
heavily away, with two or three hours afterwafds; and 
it was not till the curtains were drawn, and the fire was 
blazing, and the evening lamp was lighted, that Harry’s 
tongue was again unloosed, and he declared his intention 
of returning to London on the next. day. Then came 
the scrap of conversation already set down; and after 
that, another pause. 

“Tt will be best for me to march off as soon as I can, 
aunt Melly. It is all over now; and the sooner I can 
forget it all, the better. Some day or other, in years to 
come, perhaps, I shall smile at myself as I look back: I 
cannot smile now.” He did smile, however, but it was 
in melancholy fashion. 

“All have their appointed trials, Harry; and you 
have not escaped the common lot,” said aunt Melly, 
sympathizingly. 

“ Is it the common lot, aunt Melly? Iam sometimes 
inclined to doubt it,” rejoined Harry, impetuously. 
“Trials! Look at Roger Gilbert, with his sleek face and 
his self-satisfied airs; what does he know about trials P” 

“*The heart knoweth its own bitterness,” Harry. 
That gentleman has had trials, I dare say; has trials 
now, perhaps, of which we know nothing; or trials may 
be hanging over him of which he knows nothing. Who 
shall say ?” 

“Look at Jason Brooke, again, aunt,” continued 
Harry, who felt some poor relief in contradiction, per- 
haps (he would not have been mortal else). “Trials! 
A great trial it has been to him, fo turn me out of 
house and home, and make his nest at ‘The Hurlocks,’ 
no doubt, poor manf And s greater trial it will be to— 
pshaw! what aus I saying?” Harry rose hastily as 
he said this, drew the window-curtains aside, and looked 
out. 

“There’s nothing to be seen, is there, Harry ?” asked 
aunt Prissy, as he slowly returned to his seat between 
the two sisters. 

“Nothing, aunt Prissy. I thought—no, there’s no- 
thing to be seen. It is too dark.” 

“ Light will come in the morning, Harry,” said aunt 
Melly, sententiously, and softly laying her hand on her 
nephew’s ; “and then we shall all see more clearly why 
our own peculiar trials were appointed for us.” Miss 
Fleming’s voice trembled a little as she said this. 

“The morning may be long in coming, though, aunt; 
and the night may be very dark,” urged the disconsolate 
youth. “But why should I infect you with my weak- 
nesses; you, whose quiet lives have known no changes, 
and who have been exempt, at any rate, from the tu- 
multuous passions of life and the ruder shocks of mis- 
fortune, and thus have escaped the common lot of which 
you were speaking, aunt Melly ?” 





It was Miss Fleming’s turn to be moved now. She 
hastily rose; and, as she left the room, a convulsive sob 
fell upon Harry’s ear. 

“ What have I done or said, aunt Prissy ?” he asked, 
with deep concern. 

“Nothing, Harry,” replied the lady, kindly. “You 
have spoken only as you think. Do not be alarmed for 
Melly: her nerves are not very strong at all times; and 
a few words will then affect her as you see. She will 
return presently.” 

“T am very sorry,” Harry’ began; but aunt Prissy 
interposed :— 

“Do not speak about it. You have heard the say- 
ing, I dare say, that ‘ there is a skeleton in every house.’ 
You did not know that there is one in ours, did you ?” 

“T did not know indeed that you had any secret 
sorrow, aunt Prissy,” said Harry, tenderly: “I thought 
only—that is, I have always thought ¢ 

- “That we are a pair of eccentric old maids, who, 
having nothing to trouble us but the one small trouble 
of being unmarried, have chosen to revenge ourselves 
for that trifling inconvenience, upon the world, and 
especially upon your sex, by depriving it of our coun- 
tenance,” interposed aunt Prissy, with a quiet smile. 

“« Aunt !” 

“ You acknowledge it, Harry.” 

“Only to add, that if I have sometimes supposed a 
mystery to be connected with your seclusion, I have 
never imagined that it touched closely on any sorrow in 
your lives, dear aunt Prissy,” said Harry. 

“ Well, there is a mystery, I suppose; at least there 
is a history, and a very sad one; at least we have found 
it so; but hush! Melly!” . 

The door opened as she spoke; and Miss Fleming 
returned, with no traces of recent discomposure on her 
countenance. 

“You were saying, Henry, that we, your aunts, had 
escaped the common lot of trial in our quiet lives,” she 
remarked, when she had resumed her seat. 

“T spoke foolishly, aunt , 

“Not foolishly, but in ignorance. And, Henry, we 
have always thought it right that you should remain in 
ignorance of the one great sorrow of our lives. But 
now that you are about to leave us, and we perhaps may 
not meet again for many years, if ever, Prissy and I 
have made up our minds to tell you our secret, such as 
it is.” 

“‘ Not if it troubles you fo tell it, aunt Melly,” said 
Harry, earnestly. : 

“It will trouble us, my,dear nephew, no doubt,” said 
Miss Fleming, calmly; “but that signifies very little. 
You never heard that we and your mother had a brother, 
Harry ?” she added, abruptly. 

“ Never, aunt,” said Harry, with a start of surprise. 

“T was almost sure you had not. Your father knew 
it, however: he knew our brother well. He had reason 
enough, however, for keeping silence.” 

“ My father was always very reserved, you know, and 
particularly of late years,” said Harry, apologetically, 
and with a sigh; “and, certainly, he was always very 
silent respecting—respecting any of his family con- 
néctions.” 

“Did he ever lead you to suppose, Harry, that you 
would or could eventually succeed to this small property, 
the Priory estate, I mean ?” asked Miss Fleming. 

“Never, dear aunt,” said Harry, earnestly; “ and do 
not think so meanly of me as to suppose z , 

“We do not think you are mercenary, Henry,” said 
aunt Prissy, interposing; “ but it would be only natural 
to build a little—a very little—on such an expectation. 
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“T never have done this, believe me, aunt Prissy,” 
said Harry. 

“T am satisfied that Harry speaks the truth, Prissy,” 
rejoined the elder lady. “And yet it may surprise you, 
Harry, though it will not disappoint and distress you so 
much ‘as we have sometimes fancied of late” (‘ Since 
your great loss of Hurlock Chase, Henry,” supplied 
Prissy, in an undertone), “to be told,” continued Miss 
Fleming, “ that we have no more than a life interest in 
the Priory.” 

“ Not even that, sister,” added Prissy, gently. 

“ Prissy is right, Harry,” resumed the elder lady. “It 
would be more correct to say that we are only tenants at 
will, holding this old ruined house only in trust for its 
rightful owner, should he ever—I mean when he returns 
to claim it.” 

“ But this is not all, Melly,” said the younger sister. 
“Tell Harry, my dear, that we have no other property; 
that our means are restricted to a joint annuity which 
dies with us. It is right that poor Henry should know 
this, Melly,” she added, sadly. 

“T am glad to know it,” said Harry, almost joyously. 
“Tt takes a weight off my mind, I assure you, aunt Melly : 
it does indeed, aunt Prissy. I shall be able to think of 
you now without a suspicion in my own mind that self- 
ishness is at the root and bottom of my thoughts. I 
declare, dear aunts, that if this is the great secret which 
s0 distresses you 

“This is not the secret; it is only part of it, Harry,” 
interposed Miss Fleming. 

“True; you spoke of some rightful owner of this Priory 
property, and of his returning to claim it. This is 
another part of the secret, I suppose. Is it permitted 
me to ask who that rightful owner may be ?” 

“Our own brother, Harry; your uncle, Vincent Flem- 
ing,” said the lady. 

“Ts he not dead, then P” demanded Harry, with another 
start of surprise. 

“ We have never heard of his death, Harry.” 

“This is all an enigma to me, aunt,” said Rivers; 
“and it seems so strange that I should never have heard 
a whisper of it before.” 

“Jt will not seem so strange when you have heard 
Melly tell her story, Harry,” observed aunt Prissy; and 
then, after a short pause, Miss Fleming commenced the 
following narration. 





CHAPTER XVIII.—THE SISTERS’ STORY. 

“We did not always live at the Priory, Harry. Our 
home, when we were quite children—I mean your mother 
and our two selves—was in the city of Oxford, where 
your grandfather had some engagements connected with 
the University. Like you, Harry, it was our misfortune 
to lose our mother when we were very young. She died 
soon after Prissy’s birth. I just remember her, a pale 
and delicate woman, in ill-health and much trouble; that 
is all my remembrance. 

“T think our father must have been poor at that time, 
struggling, at least, with difficulties, though I believe his 
income was considerable, and his position in the Uni- 
versity rather high. But these are only conjectures. It 
is a mere conjecture, too, that he led an isolated life in 
Oxford; but I believe it to have been so. 

_ “I must tell my story as it comes to me, Harry; so, 
if it is not arranged in due order, you must not mind,” 
continued aunt Melly ; “and I shall pass over a few years. 
I think I must have been about twelve years old, your 
mother two years younger, and Prissy only seven or 
eight, when we were all sent to a boarding-school in 
Leicestershire, which was a great change to us, and 





perhaps not an unwelcome relief to our poor father, who 
must have been sometimes at his wits’ end, I have no 
doubt, with having three romping girls to manage, wit! 
only a nurse-maid and a daily governess to help him ont 
of his trouble, or to add to it, as the case mightbe. You 
smile, Harry.” 

“I beg your pardon, aunt. I was only thinking of 
your ever being ‘ romps’—you and aunt Prissy.” 

“We were romps, however; s0, at least, we were of- 
ten told. And I may add, that a boarding-school life did 
not tame us.” 

“It was a happy time that we passed at school, though, 
Melly,” said Prissy. 

“ Yes, my dear: we were well cared for, and had, no 
great troubles. We surely were happy. But now, 
Harry, comes another part of our history. I have told 
you of my suspicions that your grandfather—our father, 
you know—was embarrassed in his circumstances; and 
I am almost certain that this was partly owing to debts 
contracted when he was a young man; but only partly. 
Another cause of these difficulties was our brother. I 
would not say this, Harry, only it seems necessary to the 
full understanding of our secret history.” 

“ We were all very fond of Vincent, my dear sister,” 
interposed Prissy, softly, and putting her handkerchief 
to her eyes. 

“Yes, my dear,” responded Melly; “and do not fear 
my speaking harshly of him now. But we said we would 
tell Harry all the story; did we not?” 

“Oh yes, sister,” said Prissy, and Melly went on :— 

“We were very fond of Vincent, Harry; for he was 
kind to us, and full of spirits always; and, being so much 
older than either of us sisters (I should tell you that 
Vincent was several years older than myself), we were 
disposed to think him quite a hero—no uncommon 
delusion with sisters, I believe.” 

“But, Melly,” once more interposed Prissy, “he was 
a hero. You know how he risked his own life to save 
a poor man who, but for him, would have been drowned 
in the river.” 

“I do not forget that, Prissy,” continued the elder 
sister; rather impatiently adding, “ Well, then, he was a 
hero, Harry; and we, at any rate, never saw any fault 
in him. But he wasa terribly expensive hero, my dear” 
(this to Prissy): “he was a student—a gownsman is the 
name, I believe, in Oxford; and he went to such an 
excess of riot (it is true, Prissy, and I must say it,” 
Melly added, as though deprecating any further remon- 
strance from her sister)—* to such an excess of riot, that 
our poor father, who had to pay or to stave off his 
heavy bills, was almost distracted by his conduct. You 
know, my dear” (this to Prissy), “how often we have 
heard our poor father say this.” 

Again the handkerchief moved to Prissy’s eyes; but 
she made no reply. 

“ Well, Harry,” resumed aunt Melly, “this was how 
things had gone on all the while we were at school, 
which was five or six years; and then we all went back 
to Oxford, in consequence of the illness of our school- 
mistress. We found our poor father very debilitated, 
and looking so much older than when we had last seen 
him; and we knew, for the first time, that a sad aliena- 
tion had arisen between him and our brother. I should 
tell you, Harry, that by this time Vincent had finished 
his course at college, and, having no fixed occupation, 
had sunk into habits of idle lounging. He did not live 
at home; and though he had lodgings in the town, he 
rarely made his appearance there; never, I am afraid, 
except when he wanted a fresh supply of money, over 
aud above what our father allowed him. Weseldom saw 
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Vincent, therefore; indeed, our poor father almost pro- 
hibited our holding any intercourse with him. Still, we 
did sometimes meet with him, and passed a few hasty 
words; and it was sad to see the traces dissipation had 
left on his countenance. 

“We remained at home, Harry, your mother and my- 
self, because we had finished, or were old enough to have 
finished, our school education; and Prissy, because, as I 
firmly believe, our poor father was no longer able to 
afford sending her to school. So we remained at home, 
and employed ourselves as we best could. But it wasa 
gloomy life; for our father was very much broken down 
in temper; oh, very much, Harry! And no wonder. 

“ And yet, Harry, it is wrong to speak of my life at 
that time as being a gloomy life; mine, I say; for oh, 
Harry! I was very selfish a 

“Melly, dear Melly !” remonstrated Prissy. 

“Indeed, indeed, I was selfish, Prissy, or re 

“You must not believe Melly when she says that, 
Harry,” said Prissy, earnestly. 

“Harry himself shall judge, sister,” continued the 
elder lady, with quiet sadness. “It was not long after 
we had settled ourselves down at home——” 

“Melly, dear Melly,” the younger lady broke in here, 
“you must not. Indeed, indeed, Harry, this is a part 
of the story for me to tell. Dear Melly, I must speak 
here, indeed!” So imploringly did Prissy say this, that 
Miss Fleming permitted her to have her way, and the 
younger sister took up the thread of narrative which 
Melly had dropped. 

“Tt was not long after we had settled ourselves down 
at home, Harry,” she went on, “ that a visitor made his 
first appearance at our father’s house—an old and once 
handsome house in one of the back streets of the town. 
It was not very usual for our father to have visitors at 
this time; for which seclusion his state of health was 
considered to be an excuse. But this visitor could not 
very well be refused admission, because of a letter of 
recommendation which he brought with him. He was 
a young man, this visitor, a freshman, as young colle- 
gians are called when they first enter college; and he 
was also an entire stranger to Oxford. Well, Harry, our 
father took a strong liking to-——” 

“Not the name, Prissy—not the name,” whispered 
Melly, with a look of painful entreaty, which met with a 
silent responsive glance. 

“ Our father,” repeated Prissy, “took a strong liking 
to this new acquaintance, and invited him to repeat his 
visits as often as he pleased, and to consider our house 
ashishome. The gentleman took our father at his word, 
and—can you guess what followed, Harry ?” 

It was easy for Harry to guess. He had only to follow 
the compassionating glance the speaker cast towards 
her sister, to understand how deeply and painfully that 
sister was interested in the story. By a strong effort, 
however, Melly overcame her rising emotions. 

“I think I understand, aunt Prissy,” said Harry, 
softly. 

“There is nothing to be ashamed of in the remem- 
brance, Harry,” said Melly, firmly: “he was worthy of 
any woman’s love; and I soon loved him very, very 
dearly—as dearly as I am assured he loved me.” 

“ And he died? Am I to understand this, dear aunt ?” 
Harry gently pressed his aunt’s hand as he asked this. 

“Yes, he died; but not then—not then,” responded 
Miss Fleming. “Prissy will tell you all: I will not in- 
terrupt her again,” she added. 

“It will be better to pass over that part of the story,” 
continued the younger lady, “by only saying that when 
our father was told of Melly’s engagement he was very 











much perplexed, and a good deal of correspondence 
passed between him and the young gentleman’s friends. 
This terminated pleasantly, however; and it was under- 
stood that his future visits to our house were to be 
permitted as Melly’s acknowledged lover. This is what 
Melly referred to just now, when she charged herself 
with having been selfish; but there was no selfishness 
in that, I am sure. 

“ And now I must say a little more about our poor 
brother Vincent,” Prissy resumed, after a momentary 
pause. “ Melly has told you how sadly he went on, and 
that we were almost forbidden to speak to him. But 
there was not an absolute prohibition; and if there had 
been, I am afraid we should have disobeyed, for we loved 
Vincent, and thought our father was unjust towards him. 
We occasionally met, therefore—sometimes accidentally, 
and sometimes by appointment, but never in our own 
home. 

“One evening, we—Melly, your mother, and I—were 
walking by the river-side, not unattended, for Melly’s 
betrothed was with us, when we were met by Vincent. 
He was not alone; he was walking arm-in-arm with a 
young gownsman with whom he seemed to be on familiar 
terms. He stopped and spoke to us; insisted on being 
introduced to our friend, and introduced his own. He 
insisted, too, on accompanying us in our walk, and took 
my arm, while his friend took dear Bessy’s. 

*** So that young fellow is to be Melly’s husband, is he?’ 
Vincent said to me, when we were a little separated from 
the others. And I told him, ‘ Yes.’ 

“*Very well,’ he said; ‘I shall not object; but as he 
is to be my brother-in-law some day, it is only fair that 
I should know something of him. He does not belong 
to our set, Prissy.’ 

“*Oh, Vincent, pray don’t get him into your set!’ I cried, 
in my girlish simplicity. My brother laughed. ‘ You 
have a very bad opinion of me, like all the rest of them, 
I see,’ he said; ‘but you need not be alarmed; I am noi 
so black as I am painted by our father, perhaps.’ He 
said this very bitterly, and then he turned the con- 
versation to some other subject. But I remember well, 
Harry, what a chill came over my heart then; for, young 
as I was, I feared that this meeting could turn to no good. 
And I was right. 

“ But I soon had something else to occupy my atten- 
tion. So had we all. <A very strange and unexpected 
thing happened, Harry. A very, very distant relation 
of our father, whom we had never seen, and of whom we 
had scarcely ever heard, died and left usa fortune. The 
fortune was this old Priory estate, which, with five 
thousand pounds, came to our poor father. Five thou- 
sand pounds werealso bequeathed to our brother Vincent; 
and to each of my sisters and myself was left half that 
sum, on condition of its being at once sunk in a life 
annuity. 

“You may suppose, Harry, what an upstir this news 
made in our family; and when we were quite sure of its 
being true our heads were completely turned, I think. 
For a little while there was nothing but rejoicing and 
congratulations all round. One good effect of this 
unexpected shower of wealth was a reconciliation be- 
tween our poor father and Vincent; and another was 
the payment of all my father’s and brother’s debts. 

“TI do not know,” continued Prissy, “whether the 
happiness of being free from debt was too great to be 
borne by our poor father, or whether the fatigue of 
arranging with lawyers was too much for his weakness, 
or whether it was real disease at last; but he did not 
live to visit his property, much less to settle upon it 
He lived long enough to be put in possession, and to seé 
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the provisions of the will regarding ourselves executed ; 
and then he died, very, very suddenly, on the eve of his 
intended journey to this place.” 

“ And left no will?” said Harry, inquiringly. 

“He left no will, and the estate thus descended at 
once to Vincent.” 

“T can understand this, aunt; but——” 

“You are impatient, I see. Well, I will shorten this 
part of the story, Harry. Soon after our poor father 
was buried, Vincent came to look at the Priory. He 
very speedily returned. It would never do for him, he 
said; he should die of exhaustion before he had lived a 
month in the old place. But if we, his sister8, chose to 
make it our home, we should be welcome to live in it 
rent free. We did choose to live here, Harry; and ina 
few weeks we bade adieu to Oxford. It was a leng 
farewell, Harry, though we then did not anticipate that 
it would be a final parting, as it really was: we neither 
of us ever saw our native town after that day of leaving it. 

“ And now,” continued Prissy, “Iam just coming to 
the sad and sorrowful part ofthe story. And Melly, my 
dear, would it not be better for you to retire for a little 
while? Why should your thoughts be carried back to 
that time of misery ?” 

“My thoughts are very much accustomed to travel on 
that road, my dear; and I think I can bear it,” returned 
Miss Fleming, quietly. “I would rather, therefore——” 

The door opened while she was speaking, and Mr. 
Crickett entered. 

“No, William, no; you were told that we did not wish 
to be disturbed,” said Miss Prissy, almost angrily. 

“ Prayer-time, ladies,” said the butler, with an unmoved 
countenance, as he advanced to the table and placed on 
it the book; “and it is according to rule. Howsoever, 
if Master Harry is to come in before the ——” 

“William is right, my dear,” said Miss Melly, mildly. 
“You are right, William,” she repeated, approvingly. 
“No earthly thought ought to interfere with higher duty. 
“Let us worship and bow down: Jet us kneel before the 
Lord our Maker. For he is our God; and we are the people 
of his pasture, and the sheep of his hand.’” 

And so they presently knelt before their Father in 
heaven; and if there were any there who mocked him 
with a solemn sound upon a thoughtless or hypocritical 
tongue, so did not the simple-minded and single-hearted 
sisters. 

When these evening devotions were over it was re- 
membered that Harry had dined sparingly, and was to 
leave the Priory early on the coming day ; and it was not 
till a plentiful supper had been spread, and hastily 
‘despatched, and Mr. Crickett had finally withdrawn for 
the night, that Prissy would consent to resume the 
interrupted history. 





AFTER WORK IN LONDON. 


From dawn to sunset the working world of this great 
city, busy and bustling as bees in a hive, are seen stir- 
ring and struggling together, every man of them with 
ithe single view of getting and gaining for himself, either 
for the sake of present enjoyment or in provision for 
future wants. The thronged thoroughfares, the crowded 
marts, the swarming industrial establishments, ar® all 
of them the arenas of competition and combat, where the 
weak and the unwary go to the wall, while the cunning 
and the strong too often carry off the prize. All 
day long the hum and hubbub of the strife fill the air 
‘with a dull, multitudinous sound, which never flags, but 
‘Sends its sullen reverberations far and wide, so that the 





traveller hears the troubled heart of London heaving and 
throbbing while yet the thousand towers of the old wil- 
derness of brick are dim in the distance. But when 
evening comes, and twilight lays her soothing hand upon 
the scene, there is a gradual change: the monotonous, 
all-pervading hum resolves itself into a clatter of more 
distinct and definite sounds, among which the rattle and 
rumble of wheels in a manner deaden all others; and 
indeed that old-world sound prevails long after evening 
has deepened into night—London being emphatically 
locomotive in its idle hours. 

It is pleasant at the fall of evening, when labour is 
“ blowing off the steam,” and rest and recreation await 
the labourer, to stroll outwards from the city’s central 
heart in any direction, just to mark the social phenomena 
of the hour, and to sympathize in the general satisfaction. 
This is manifested in very different ways—some of them, 
it is true, not so pleasant or praiseworthy as one could 
wish them to be, but most of them presenting, we are 
inclined to think, an improvement upon the experiences 
of a past generation. The out-of-door day-labourers, who 
began their work at six in the morning, and left off at 
half-past five in the afternoon, are among the first to be 
relieved ; and at many aclose court and alley debouching 
into the leading thoroughfares one sees their wives and 
little ones standing in groups awaiting their coming. 
In the court, if you choose to enter, you shall see the 
kettle boiling over a handful of laughing fire, the tea- 
things on the table, and the evening meal prepared 
against the husband’s return, with perhaps the baby 
lying in the cradle under the charge of another baby just 
big enough to rock it; while Crop, the shaggy terrier, 
looks on and considers himself in charge of both. Then 
the good man comes home with the glad wife, who has 
not waited in vain; Crop bounds to meet him with a 
bark, and such a wagging of the tail as throws him off 
his balance; while the crowing baby is lugged out of the 
cradle for a fond hug, and the two-years darling climbs 
the spattered corduroys for a kiss. It may be true that 
a good many day-labourers do not hasten home to a 
welcome like this, but file off instead to the public-house 
and the skittle-ground. All we shall say on that subject 
just now is, so much the worse for them, then. 

Strolling farther on, and diverging from the region of 
shops, we find ourselves in a semi-retired district, where 
the houses have little squares of dusty garden in front, 
where the windows are as cheerful as they can be made 
with the flowers of the season, and the approach to the 
street-door is kept spotlessly neat by unlimited supplies 
of hearth-stone. This is one of a hundred similar dis- 
tricts in London suburbs, devoted all of them to the con- 
venience and comfort of single gentlemen—that class of 
single gentlemen known as “ partial boarders,” who are so 
persistently advertised for in the daily journals; for 
there is no human being so acceptable to a lodging- 
house keeper as your unencumbered bachelor who goes 
out in the morning and returns at night, dispensing with 
the bother of cooking and attendance during the day. 
These highly favoured inmates are for the most part 
young bank or commercial clerks industriously plodding 
their way towards promotion, and at an indefinite dis- 
tance as yet from the marrying stage. Mrs. Boardham 
has a motherly regard for any number she can contrive 
to accommodate; and indeed she coddles and indulges 
them rather too much, and thinks nothing of sitting up 
till the small hours to let them in after a party. If she 
have a secret preference for the first-floor front, as the 
most profitable of her protégés, the two-pair back is 
never aware of tt: all meet with equal consideration at 
the breakfast-table and at the Sunday dinner, which it ia 
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part of her compact to provide. Between six and seven 
these young gentlemen begin to make their appearance, 
some walking home, some dropping from the knife-board 
of the omnibus as it stops at the end of the street. 
They pass their evenings in diverse ways, as you may 
see without being guilty of any impertinent inquisitive- 
ness. Long pipes and cutty meerschaums are too often 
in request as soon as the tea is removed; and they sit at 
the open window half-veiled in clouds of tobacco-smoke 
—here in groups loudly talking and joking, and there a 
solitary figure bending over a periodical. By-and-by 
you hear strange sounds, which rather set your teeth on 
edge, but which resolve themselves into the elementary 
gamut excruciated from the strings of a violin by young 
Mr. Jones, who has an idea that he shall rival Ole Bull 
one of these days, and who is just beginning a course of 
practice. Or perhaps it is the wail of some bugle or 
saxe-horn, which comes gaspingly down {rom the upper 
story; Mrs. Boardham, who has an objection to trumpet- 
ing in any lower region, having relegated Mr. Brown, 
who is learning to play wind-instruments, away to the 
garret while thus exercising his lungs. There is also 
the tinkling of pianos heard here and there, with the 
notes of the celestina or accordion; and you may chance 
to hear three or four voices joining in an attempt at a 
glee, which probably breaks down before it is half 
finished. If the weather be fine, an hour or two of this 
kind of hobby-riding is enough for the partial boarders, 
and then you see them sallying forth in parties, for an 
evening walk, to beat up Robinson or Smith, and drag 
them out for a friendly prowl as far as the banks of the 
New River, and a devious ramble home again by moon- 
light. 

Farther on we enter on a region of loftier houses, 
mingled with detached or semi-detached villas, the abodes 
of clerks who, having long ago met promotion and passed 
the marrying stage, are now the fathers of families and 
responsible heads of houses; the abodes, also, of thriving 
tradesmen whose places of business lic under the shadow 
of St. Paul’s, or along the endless route of city traffic. 
To such men the return home is the golden hour of the 
day, which compensates for all its turmoils and disappoint- 
ments. You see them alight from every omnibus that 
drives up. You see crowds of little curly heads and 
rosy faces peeping through the garden railings, ready to 
welcome them. Or you see them tumbling over papa 
after they have lugged him down upon the grass-plat, 
and rifling his pockets of some promised toy or dainty 
sweet he has brought home for them. The sound of 
their merry voices and irrepressible laughter makes 
delightful music—a charming treble to papa’s deep bass, 
every note of which sets them crowing again with mer- 
riment—till by-and-by mamma comes out and summons 
them in-doors; then there is a general good-night, 
amidst a shower of kisses, and anon the curly heads are 
lapped in the sleep of childhood. Or perhaps there are 
no children awaiting the sire’s return: they have grown 
up and married themselves off; or they are away in 
distant places, solving life’s difficult problem for them- 
selves; or there never were arly children in the house. 
Still, home is home for all that, and may be as welcome 
to the solitary man as to the man of family. A man’s 
garden, or his library, may take a hold upon his affec- 
tions, all the stronger that there are none to share their 
claims with him;. and he may find a pleasure as great 
in attending to the wants of his growing plants or his 
glass-house vine as if they were his children. In one 
sense they are his children: he has reared them and 
trained them and made them what they are, and he shall 
reap the reward of his cares in their glorious blossoms or 
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their delicious fruit. When the sun gets low, and hig 
rays are off the lawn and flower-beds, you see what these 
cares are. There is old Pennefather, who has been 
screwed to the high stool in his counting-house all day, 
now clad in his grey gardening coat, and, with a long 
pliant hose in his hand, wandering from bed to border, 
and quenching the thirst of his darling fuchsias and 
asters with floods of refreshing water; or he is armed 
with the shears, and clipping the luxurious grass borders 
or redundant box edging; or he is mounted ona ladder, 
nailing up the straggling creepers of the clematis ; or 
perhaps you catch but a dim view of him as he moves 
about in*the greenhouse, clearing his famous vine of 
intruding insects, or thinning the dense clusters with 
pointed scissors. 

As we leave the city farther in the rear, and tend 
towards the open country, the scene changes again. 
The houses are mansions, with ample grounds and stables 
inclosed in high walls, or else lying back at such a dis- 
tance from the road as to be out of the way of too curious 
observers. These are the abodes of prosperous mer- 
chants and traders, the upper ten thousand of commerce, 
who have got the world under their feet, and have no 
particular objection that the rest of mankind should be 
fully aware of the fact. They roll out to the city in the 
morning, and home to their dinners in the evening, in 
the stately carriage and pair—not doing even that much 
with anything like regularity, but just now and then, as 
the whim takes them; at least that is what you are 
bound to suppose. Their dignified seclusion leaves the 
wayfarer little to remark. What we notice particularly 
is, that the seclusion is almost complete, inasmuch as the 
humble class of pedestrians, out for their evening’s walk, 
generally give these lordly districts a wide berth, turn- 
ing instinctively in some other direction, in quest of 
scenes with which they can better sympathize. “ What's 
the use,” says Leigh Hunt’s day-labourer, “ of walking 
along o’ these here grand folks? Let’s turn down some 
court.” ‘Phe feeling then expressed was but natural, and 
did the man no discredit: one may note its operation 
among much higher classes. 

And now we have left even the suburbs behind us, and 
have arrived at one of the summer evening resorts of the 
London populace, lying almost beyond the sound of Bow 
Bells. The sun is nearing the horizon, and his level 
rays light up the gables of a country inn embowered in 
thick foliage, and backed by a wood and a miniature 
lake, both railed off and well screened from view. 
Sounds of cheerfulness come upon the ear, pleasant 
enough, if there is no risk of ruder revelry. We stay 
only until the sun has gone down, and the moon has 
risen in the opposing sky, to light the merry-makers 
home again. 

The suburbs by summer moonlight are often more 
populous than by day. Thousands of citizens, seduced 
by the loveliness of the night, stroll outwards after even- 
tide; and numbers more will ride out on the tops of 
omnibuses as far as the vehicles will carry them, to walk 
back at leisure and thus catch a breath of purer air. It 
happens on such seasons that the last thing one hears 
before dropping off to sleep is the rapid footfall of some 
belated pedestrian returning to his lair in the city. 


os 





ANOTHER SWISS ROUND. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE REGULAR SWISS ROUND.” 
VIIL.—BELLAGIO TO MACUGNAGA. 
Ir it was difficult to walk at Lugano, what were we to 
do here at Bellagio, still farther south, where the plea- 
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sures of indolence grew quite irresistible? Here was 
the lake, before and behind: here the figs and grapes 
were cheaper, richer, riper, than ever. What were we 
to do? I may as well make a clean breast of it at once, 
and, with a consciousness that Iam a fairly representative 
tourist, confess that I let my sinews relax, and, lying 
under the canopy of'a boat with friends and fruit around 
me, was gently propelled about by a chattering Italian, 
passing and repassing continually all the other guests 
in the hotel at which we stopped. Vehement moun- 
taineers yield to the charms of Como, in spite of their 
Alpine-made vows. You hear a man talking about some 
excursion: he is going up such and such ® mountain. 
Ah, well, you may be pretty sure that he won’t. Probably 
you will see him in the course of the day, with his hat 
tilted over his eyes, and his hobnailed high-lows up on 
the seat of a boat, while his strong back rests upon a 
pile of its cushions. He talks about going ever so far 
for a bathe—not he; for a row—not an oar will he touch ; 
but he will eat figs, and get himself out of condition, 
till his programme, hig conscience, or his purse, sends 
him back again to the hills. 

We made, however, a little excursion from Bellagio. 
You are almost obliged to make it. No one will let you 
enjoy the repose of the place till you are able to say that 
you have visited the villa Serbelloni. This is at the 
very tip of the promontory of Bellagio; and there is no 
use denying that it is a lovely spot. The views from its 
gardens, walks, and shrubberies, combine everything 
which you can imagine for the perfection of a romantic 
and luxurious abode. ‘The deep, clear blue water flaps 
gently around the rocks. Vistas of sunny, distant hills 
and valleys open out from bencath the shade, and through 
gaps in the aloe, the olive, and the cactus. Purple moun- 
tains and white snow-peaks show themselves from 
among the branches of the orange-tree. But, pah! it is 
impossible to arrive at the true sensations which sucha 
villa is calculated to arouse, by a mere flying visit of a 
few hours, or even the sojourn of a day. You ought to 
dream away a week in order to take in the influences 
of one of the loveliest spots in the centre of Italy’s love- 
liest lake. We were, of course, walked through in the 
custody of a horticultural turnkey, and read little printed 
notices that we were not to go there, not to touch this, 
not to misconduct ourselves in any way. The exhibitor 
was civil enough, and the owners of the property are 
very kind in allowing the gardens of their villa to be 
opened to strangers ; but the being taken through such 
a place is very much like being shown a good dinner. 
You think how those must enjoy it who are privileged 
to sit down and take it in. 

After the villa we bad another lazy cruise around the 
promontory. We told our boatman to row slowly, and 
listened to the plash of our wake, as it slapped the broken, 
upright walls of rock, which rose shcer out of the deep, 
still water. Meanwhile, our man talked polities. He was 
a laughing, grumbling, sensual specimen of the common 
Italian, and it took very little persuasion to get from him 
alt he knew and felt about the comparative merits of 
Austrian and Italian government. “ I should like to see 
the Austrians back,” he said: “they lect us fish as often 
as we pleased.” Now it seems the fishery was getting 
ruined, and it was needful, in order to preserve the 
future bread -of many, to have some “close” times. 
These Victor Emmanuel insists upon; wherefore our 
boatman complained. “I am,” said he, “an Italian, a 
true Italian, and yet I would gladly sce the Austrians 
back; then poor men could fish when they pleased.” 
Ay, so it is; your vulgar patriot will consent to no sacri- 
fice for future benefit. Unless the hero can at once 





give him plenty of meat and drink, his heroism is soon 
questioned. “Ah!” said our fisherman, “if Garibaldi 
were king now !” and then he smacked his lips. 

Poor Garibaldi! I believe that you would try to make 
the people respect themselves and work; but they had 
much rather not work: they had rather lie in the sun and 
catch fleas. You would bréak up the bulk of monkery : 
the monks have done their work. Once they led the way 
in farming, building, learning ; now they have lost their 
place. They are not wanted. Garibaldi would get rid 
of them, or make them useful; but they are popular, the 
chatty, snuffyold monks, with their jokes and their double 
chins ; and no immediate thanks would come from the 
people to him who would make them all pull long faces, 
and increase the supply in the labour-market. Garibaldi 
would try and make men honest and self-denying, like 
himself; but they would rather tell lies and save them- 
selves trouble. The Como man was a specimen: he 
reminded me of that class among British voters whose 
sole test of political ability is beer. A plague on your 
patriotism: give us a pot of porter. 

“Ah!” said our man, “if Garibaldi were king, we 
should all prosper then; we should all get what we want 
then. Ah!” he added, after a pause, “I can drink 
twenty glasses of wine myself, at one sitting.” 

We tried to show him the fallacy of his reasonings ; 
but as he was obstinate, and we but imperfect masters of 
Italian, our words went the way of most of the good 
advice given in the world. 

We intended to have left that evening by the steamer 
for Como, on our way back ; but a storm came on, which 
hindered the boat from calling at the place. After a 
lovely day there grew up a pile of angry-looking clouds, 
which we watched with growing interest from the win- 
dows of our inn. The surface of the lake, which had 
been as flat as the terrace on which we walked by its 
side, now was blown into capricious and uncertain streaks; 
the wind coming down like a besom in the hand of an 
invisible giant, who swept it hither and thither, till he 
made up his mind which way to brush the storm. Then 
came the flash, which shone bright even in the even- 
ing sunset, and the thunder gave a warning distant roar. 

Hitherto the flowers in the garden had stood up, or 
clung upon their stalks in brilliant safety. There had 
been no heavy gale thatautumn. A flag-staff was stuck 
in the gardens of the hotel, jaunty and stiff, though the 
bunting flapped around it in fretful prescience. Next 
morning there was not a flower left; the garden was 
flattened as if by a roller; the flag-staff was bent down 
like a reed, and the flag was split. Billows rolled in 
from the lake, and pitched themselves with foam and 
curl upon the garden beach. The steamer heaved, and 
the boat which went out to reach it tossed and crashed 
down upon the waves with a buoyancy that would have 
made an emperor sick. 

The storm of thunder and lightning which accom- 
panied this change was long and loud. It began in the 
daylight, and went on far into the dark. Till then I 
never really heard the wind howl. Now here it not only 
stroked the trees flat, so it seemed; it not only roared in 
the chimneys, shricked in the shutters and the ill-fitting 
foreign window-frames, but it howled as it hurried over 
the white-foamed lake in mad, unfettered rage. 

Next morning we went with divers tourists and great 
piles of baggage to the Como steamer. Our fellow-pas- 
sengers were full of the storm. Many wore great-coats. 
The weather was no longer sultry, at least not for a day 
or two; the lower hills were powdered with snow; and the 
wind was fresh, if not keen. We forgot in a moment all 
the temptation to be in the shade, or easy-rocking pleas 
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sure-boat, with a heap of figs and sweet grapes before us. 
The enervating luxuriousness of Como was suspended. 
We tied strings to our hats, and breathed a freer and 
more invigorating air. 

The scenery of the banks of Como is supposed to 
derive much of its interest from the villas which fringe it. 
I must say, however, that they are to my eye anything 
but pleasing. There is a rank, gritty look about them, 
or they are ornamented in outrageous taste. What with 
colour, statues, terraces, and the conventional circum- 
stance of the villa, there remained nothing to recommend 
most of them but their name and situation. This last, 
indeed, saves the reputation of many an ugly edifice. 

There is nothing very striking in the town of Como 
itself. The Cathedral and Town-hall are well worth a 
visit. The walls of the houses are favourite vehicles of 
political enthusiasm. 

While we were waiting for the omnibus to take us to 
the railway-station, which is at Camerlata, two miles 
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outside and above the town, I was drawn to see the drill 
of some recruits. It was the noisiest thing of the kind 
I ever witnessed. Each man in the squad repeated the 
words of command as he obeyed them. “ Shoulder 
arms!” cried the instructor. “ Shoulder arms!” cried 
the men before him in chorus as they did it. There 
were some dozen squads at exercise; and if the Italian 
army makes as much proportional sound when it goes 
into action, it will indeed make a noise in Europe. 

Presently the omnibus was ready, and we drove to the 
station. We were about returning to the Alps by the 
Lake of Orta and the Val Anzasca, and had two ways to 
choose—by Arona or through Lugano. We preferred 
the latter, as it gave us afresh drive. We took, how- 
ever, a flying glance at Milan, which is the cleanest 
Italian town I ever saw, with a strong French and 
English atmosphere. The police reminded us of Great 
Marlborough Street, and the houses, fashions, etc., of Paris. 
I feel this is an inch or two out of the “ Regular Swiss 
Round,” and will not, therefore, dwell 
upon it. I must say, however, that it 
might be included in the spots for 
Swiss scenery; for the view from the 
spire of the cathedral was one of the 
most wonderful I ever saw.’ The air 
had been marvellously cleared by the 
last storm, so marvellously that even 
the stale show-man, who took his fee 
and went up the winding stairs to 
point out the panorama, was himself 
warmed into enthusiasm. We saw the 
Alps from Mont Blanc to the Oetler 
Spitz, in the Tyrol, sharp, white, and 
clear against the blue horizon. 

But about our return. We drove 
from Como to Capo di Lago, a village 
at the tip of one of the arms of Lugano, 
where we picked up the steamer, and, 
sleeping a night at the “ Hotel du 
Parc,” went by ’bus and boat back to 
Baveno. 

The drive to Capo di Lago was very 
beautiful. ‘There came on another me- 
teorological result of the Como tem- 
pest, in the shape of a brilliant orange 
and purple sunset, which turned the 
peaks of Monte Generoso, under which 
we drove, into gorgeous metal. Monte 
Rosa stood by us on our left, its outline 
standing clean upon the rich evening 
sky. 

We saw, too, by this route, another 

hase of both Lugano and Maggiore 
beauty. My enjoyment of the sunset, 
on our way to the former place, was 
rather marred by the criticisms on 
England uttered by a foreign fellow- 
traveller outside the diligence. After 
contrasting and comparing the two 
countries, he rested finally on the dif- 
ference between their drinks. “Ho!” 
he said, “ but you has admirable, what 
you call it, stowt. Oh, ho, ha! it was 
goot. Ho, si!’ Then he sat still and 
chewed the cud ef his lively liquorish 
remembrances. 

The drive from Lugano to Luino 
takes about three hours. It is m 
parts very beautiful, and shows more 
features of the tortuous lake, From 
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above Luino there is a fine view of the Alps over Mag- 
giore. At Baveno we rested in the same inn as before, and 
tried to make arrangements for our walk to Orta over 
Motterone on the following day. One of our party was 
obliged to ride; we had therefore to provide a horse or 
mule. There was none to be had. “ But,” said the 
waiter, “ we have excellent asses ;” indeed, there was one 
man with an ass which would carry anything. So the next 
morning we ordered the ass. “In ten minutes it will be 
here,” replied its owner; and we waited an hour and a 
half. When it came it certainly was big; but the thin- 
legged, small-faced guide who conducted it had not spirits 
enough for his duty. To drive an ass you must be im- 
perative, if not exacting. Now, our man was no better 
than a mere suppliant to his animal. He adjured it by 
saints in and out of the calendar. “O ass!” he cried 
—but I cannot translate his epithets. One of the most 
frequent might be rendered thus: “O ass! ass! with 
the soul of a sluggard!” For this he received nothing 
but tough, sullen remonstrance, which came to a crisis 
once under a Spanish chestnut-tree, when the animal 
flapped its ears decisively, and prepared to lie down. 
This acted proposal on the ass’s part being wholly unac- 
companied by signs of fatigue, our conductor thrashed 
it silently. Then we came to an understanding which 
no meral influence had promised, and got steadily 
through our work. 

The route up the Motterone from Baveno lies at first 
through a number of gardens, with paths leading off in 
all directions. Hence, a guide is needed. When we 
emerged from them we got upon meadows and grass 
slopes. The views from this mountain, which is called 
the Italian Rigi, are exceedingly beautiful. It looks 
down upon the lakes of Maggiore and Orta, and com- 
mands the huge masses of Monte Rosa. By all means 
cross it when you visit Baveno. 

The road is good enough ; but, strange to say, there is 
m0 inn upon the route. ‘he walk takes from seven to 
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eight hours, and is well known; but you cannot, or at 
least we could not, get even a piece of bread by the 


'way. There is a house near the top, where our guide 


said we could luneh. When we reached it we tied the 
ass to a rail and knocked at the door. Out came two 
villainous-looking men, and stared. Had they any 
bread? No. Meat? No. Wine? No. But they had 
some cream. So they brought a great bowl of it; and 
capital it was. We paid some ridiculously small sum 


for a supply which would have set up a London dairy- 
man for a week, and then jogged on. 
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‘he descent into Orta was through many vineyards. 
These, which are poetical and picturesque enough on 
paper, are suggestive of much wearisome toil and dull 
monotony when seen in reality. The vine, like the fig- 
tree, requires the husbandman to dig about and dung 
it; and, as it is generally grown upon a slope, this 
labour is proportionably increased. ‘The labourers in 
the vineyards we passed showed signs of the burden 
and heat of the day. One of the worst is, they are so 
tired when the hour of release comes, that they are 
generally disinclined to clean themselves; and next 
morning they lie till they are obliged to goto work, and 
it is too late to wash. Hence, the tan of the sun upon 
their skins is deepened by an astonishing accumulation 
of dirt, and their clothes are often hideously foul. 

Here let me notice—for something brought it close to 
me in this walk—the large number of wayside chapels 
you meet directly you get over into Italy. Far be it 
from any Christian to deride the religious rites of any, 
much less of those who use the same Lord’s Praycr as 
ourselves; but we were continually struck with the ir- 
reverence and indecency of these rude little wayside 
buildings. It was not that they were roughly built— 
for the greatest simplicity in structure may aceompany 
the deepest devotion—but they were in many cases mere 
vehicles of irreverence. They were scribbled all over 
with names, and worse than names. Moreover, as they 
frequently contained a number of skulls—such being the 
custom here—the contrast between the writing on the 
wall and the ghastly eyeless stare from within haunted 
me with a sense of religious incongruities which some- 
times was very distressing. The perpetual presence of 
these skulls tends, I believe, to have a deadening effect 
upon those who see them. There they stood, in rows, 
and tiers, and heaps, looking out with bony, vacant face 
upon the lovely valleys, hills, and lakes, from behind 
the iron bars of the wayside chapels. Once they had 
danced and sung in the soft Italian evening; once they 
had chattered at the village corner; once they had bent 
over the vine, or beneath the load of gathered grapes ; 
and now they are unburied—set up there in staring, 
dumb, death-like wakefulness, while the living skulls go 
to and fro. And how alike they were! It is not 
clothing, but utter bareness, which shows our resem- 
blance to each other. No uniform like the inner suit, 
the skeleton we wear beneath the rags and bravery of 
life! I wish, however, that these Italians could be taught 
to bury their dead. 

The sun was setting, and the bells rang out for even- 
ing prayer, while we descended into Orta. The view 
was very beautiful; but we hurried on, for we had started 
late, and wanted to reach our inn before it grew quite 
dark. 

Orta is a cheerful, picturesque place, with many signs 
of industry about it. Our inn stood upon the lake, and 
produced the most curiously vile tea I ever tasted in 
my life. ‘There is only one very noticeable sight in the 
town, and that is the Monte Sacro, which we did not 
visit. It is in some respects inferior to that of Varallo, 
which most tourists go to see, and which is within an 
easy day’s journey of Orta. You can read all about 
both in the guide-books. Truc, we intended to have 
visited them ; but a heavy down-pour of rain coming on, 
we cut this corner off our tour, and drove straight from 
the town of Orta, by the lake-side, towards Omcegna, 
and so towards the Val Anzasca. 

Leaving Omegna, we also left the rain, which was 
local, and got oncé more into the great Simplon road, 
turning off some way short of Domo, to Pie di Mulera, 
a town, or village, at the entrance of the valley we pro- 
posed ascending, 
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The coolness given to the air by the late storm had 
now passed away, and we found the road white hot. 
Immediately from Pie di Mulera, however, we began to 
ascend, and were struck with the extreme beauty of the 
famous Val Anzasca. Jocks, timber, ‘and turf, are ex- 
quisitely combined. Here, too, the timber-is no mere 
brushwood, but fine trees of beech and chestnut, which 
lodge upon the terraces, or cluster where deeper soil has 
accumulated beneath a crumbling cliff, or been brought 
down by a mountain stream. Here, too, were smooth 
slopes and knolls of grass, and hollows of lawn, which 
seemed from their very shape to give sympathetic rest 
tothe roundeye. But perhaps what struck us most was 
the colour of the river-bed, which everywhere marked 
the bottom of the valley, and was now nearly dry, a few 
thin threads of water only creeping along where the 
torrent roars in spring, or even rises after a few hours 
of heavy rain. Generally a bare river-bed has a dreary, 
barren look. Here, however, it added to and harmonized 
with the rest of the landscape. I never saw softer nor 
more beautifully grouped colours than in the stones of 
the Val Anzasca. Yellow, brown, and green, they lay 
in rich confusion, contrasting happily with the surround- 
ing lawns, and cliffs, and lanes, while the colours blended 
softly with each other. 

Meanwhile, right down the valley, with edge clear cut 

against the sky, look the bright white snows of Monte 
Rosa. We passed divers villages, of which the people 
seemed industrious and thriving. I noticed here, too, 
several local fashions in dress which went quite out of 
the Swiss cycle of clothes. In one place all the women 
seemed to wear frills. Their houses were clean, and 
the villages, as far as we could judge from the mere car- 
riage of our noses through them, sweet. 

We drove in a little char to Ponte Grande, where we 
lunched, and waited for another storm to pass. Here we 
picked up a porter, who had just come down with the 
luggage of three gentlemen from Macugnaga. Could he 
take our things back? Could he? Pooh! he was as 
fresh as a bird, and when we had launched hopped off 
with our three knapsacks, and two or three parcels of his 
own, as if they were bubbles on his back. He was nota 
big man, but the sinews of his leg looked like those about 
the hock of a horse. He had not a quarter of an ounce 
of fat about him. 

But even he felt the walk from Ponte Grande to 
Macugnaga. A slight storm had failed to clear the air, 
and so the great sun looked full down into the valley, 
streaming with cloud-fragments, which hung motionless 
about the tops of the neighbouring mountains. There 
was not a breath to stir a leaf. We walked easily 
enough ; and yet the heat—no, not the heat, for the ther- 
mometer would not have justified us in taxing that with 
excess, but something meteorological, seemed to choke 
us. Wedawdled. Our guide dawdled. We all sat down 
two or three times, and it was quite dark when we 
reached Macugnaga. Then, however, the moon shone 
grandly out, and showed us how we were lodged at the 
foot of the huge precipices which come down from the 
snows of Monte Rosa. 





A SIBERIAN SHIPWRECK ; 
OR, A STRUGGLE FOR LIFE ON THE ICE. 
Ons of the companions of Sir Roderick Murchison in 
his Russian travels was the Count Keyserling, who sub- 
sequently was engaged in a scientific exploration of the 
north-eastern angle of Russian Europe, a vast district 
watered by the river Petchora and its confluents. In 
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this task the Count was assisted by M. von Krusenstern, 
of the Russian navy, to whom was intrusted the strictly 
geographical and hydrographical part of the work. The 
great ability then shown by M. von Krusenstern as a 
careful and diligent explorer was acknowledged in the 
President’s address to our Royal Geographical Society 
in 1848. Since then, M. (now Lieutenant) Krusenstern’s 
merit has been recognised by the Russian Government ; 
and in 1862. he was appointed in charge of an expedition 
for exploring the mouths and banks of the Yenissei, a 
Siberian river, which flows into the Sea of Kara at a 
point a little farther east than the easternmost extremity 
of Nova Zembla. 

The expedition comprised only two small vessels—the 
“Termak,” a brigantine of 150 tons, and the “ Embrio,” 
a decked boat of 17 tons. ‘The crews consisted of thirty 
men, and had with them a six months’ supply of pro- 
visions. The ships sailed from Kouia, on the river 
Petchora, on the 1st of August (our 12th), 1862. Why 
the voyage had been planned for such a stormy period 
of the year we are not informed: it is seldom the 
Russian Government undertakes enterprises so mani- 
festly injudicious. 

The vessels cleared the river Petchora on the 4th. 
The weather was then very fine; but the same night the 
wind changed, and on the 7th they met with a violent 
tempest. On the 9th they anchored under the isle of 
Varandei, to wait for a change of wind; and here the 
first piece of ice passed them. On the 14th they an- 
chored near the large island of Vaigatz; the plan of the 
expedition being to sail through the narrow strait be- 
tween that island and the continent. The strait was 
found to be full of ice, except a narrow channel next to the 
island. ‘They pressed sail in order to pass through this 
channel whilst the chance was afforded. Though it was 
night, as the vessels glided past they were observed by 
some poor Samoydians who had encamped on the island : 
they climbed on the top of their huts, waving their 
hands, and shouting to express their astonishment at 
such an unwonted visit. Before morning the vessels 
were in sight of the Sea of Kara, which appeared to be 
nearly covered with ice fields and bergs. 'They anchored 
near Cape Kaninn, in a calm sea; but, an hour atfter- 
wards, the tide having turned, the ice came tumbling in 
upon them from the open sea, and the vessels had to 
drive before it, rather than by remaining at anchor to 
risk being uiterly crushed. As it was, the little “Em- 
brio” lost her masts by a violent concussion, and the 
“Termak” was stripped of a great part of the larch-wood 
sheathing with which her sides had been protected. 

Lieutenant Krusenstern seeing it would be impossible 
to navigate that part of the Sea of Kara, sought now for 
asecure anchorage, in order to wait his opportunity of 
repassing the strait. He then hoped that he might 
obtain a passage round the northward of the isle, be- 
tween it and Nova Zembla. The furious tide had, how- 
ever, effectually encumbered the entrance of the straits ; 
and when the weather fell calm, the ice began gradually 
to close round the ships, more especially round the 
“Termak.” It was then found, by the inclination of 
the sounding-line, that the commander’s ship was being 
gradually drifted towards the east into the main sea. 
The thermometer stood at 4° (Reaumur), the sky was 
now calm, and the sun shone brilliantly. Here the 
Voyagers enjoyed the sight of those splendid effects of 
light and colour on the fantastic forms of icebergs, with 
the descriptions of which we have been familiarized by 
the accounts of our own arctic explorers. The refracted 
sunlight magnified the ice-crags into deceptive propor- 


tions, altering their irregular shapes into the 
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forms of fortresses with keep and watch-towers, or 
alabaster palaces with cupolas and minarets. 

On the morning of the 16th the crew of the “TIer- 
mak” saw the “ Embrio” for the last time. The “ Em- 
brio” was then three miles nearer the strait than was 
the “ Iermak,” and she did eventually regain the chan- 
nel. After waiting there a fortnight for tidings of her 
consort, the captain decided to make his own escape, 
and the vessel reached Kouia safely on the 13th of 
September. 

The doomed “TIermak,” though apparently fixed in 
the ice, was steadily drifting to the north-east; the isle 
of Vaigatz and the continent diminished on their 
western horizon, whilst all else of their circle of vision 
was crowded with ice fields and bergs. On the 20th 
the mainland was seen in the south-east; and on the 
26th land at a great distance was also seen in the north- 
east. This last would be the peninsula called Land of 
Yabnal. Between those two dates the ship had suffered 
severely by shocks from the moving ice. She was 
thrown over on her larboard side, and tuen back again on 
the starboard. In one shock her stern-post was broken, 
and the crew disembarked in great haste, taking to the 
boats, which had already been got out on to the ice. In 
this damaged state of the vessel the crew dreaded being 
carried farther out to sea, as was the case with them 
until the 80th, when the wind changed to the west, and 
they then rapidly drifted towards the coast. This was 
a new peril; for, when the body of ice reached the shore, 
it would be split with great force, and the ship could 
scarcely escape destruction. In preparation againsé 
such a catastrophe, a large tent was formed of the ship’s 
sails, and stores and fuel were taken out of the vesscl. 
On the night of the 30th the aurora borealis was very 
brilliant; and next day being very fine, Lieutenant 
Krusenstern took observations. He made the position 
of the ship to be 69° 54’ north latitude, and 65° 6’ 30” 
ast from Greenwich. The Ist of September was the 
thousandth anniversary of the Russian Empire; and, in 
spite of their dangerous position, the crew must keep 
the national festival. ‘The men were served with double 
rations of brandy and hot punch, and they joined in 
jovial songs and patriotic choruses, the strains of which 
mingled with the sounds of the cracking ice and the 
groaning of the beleaguered vessel. 

The commander had thought of wintering in or near 
the ship; but he now became convinced that their only 
chance of safety was to reach the shore. His observa- 
tions led him to conclude that the land was about 
twenty miles distant. Two men were sent over the ice, 
to descry the coast if possible ; but, after travelling about 
thirteen miles, they returned without having seen any 
land. Lieutenant Krusenstern now called a council, 
which, besides his own officers, comprised the captain of 
the crew and three sailors delegated by their comrades. 
The council decided to undertake the journey over the 
ice, rather than to risk remaining by the ship. <A large 
boat belonging to the “ Iermak” had been constructed 
so as to be available as a sledge. Into this sledge- 
shallop were placed about three hundred pounds of 
biscuit, some hams, botiles of rum, charts, and cases of 
instruments. Each man made for himself a sail-cloth 
bag, in which he placed thirty-five pounds of biscuit and 
a change of clothes, affixing a pair of boots outside. All 
the crew were provided with a Samoydian garment 
called a inelitzka, a sort of fur pelisse, which covered up 
the whole man except the face. 

On the 9th, according to arrangement, the crew rose 
at 4 at, and, haying. enjoyed the. most sumptuous 
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start at 6.30. Lieutenant Krusenstern placed on the 
cabin table a document containing all particulars as to the 
position of the ship, the reasons for and date of her 
abandonment, the number and names of the crew, and 
an indication of the part of the coast towards which they 
intended to proceed. At 7 a.M., having joined in prayer 
to God for their preservation, the company started on 
their perilous journey. The commander led the way, 
carrying the compass and choosing the safest route. His 
lieutenant, M. Maticen, followed, with six sailors drawing 
the shallop; next came the surgeon, in charge of a small 
sledge laden with wood and provisions ; and the line was 
closed with another sledge drawn by dogs belonging to 
the officers. This last equipage was in charge of a 
Baron Budberg and another Russian gentleman, both of 
whom had joined the expedition as volunteers. 

This well-arranged caravan soon came to a dead stop. 
After a six hours’ struggle, all were convinced that it 
would be impossible to reach the coast with such incum- 
brances as the boat and sledge proved to be. These 
vehicles were already half destroyed, and the men found 
difficulty enough for themselves in clambering over the 
ice-walls and across the gulleys, which checked themevery 
few yards. It was now resolved to abandon both boat 
and sledges, though there seemed little hope of being 
able te return for any of the stores. The log-books, the 
instruments, and maps, were distributed amongst part of 
the crew; and to others the commander gave carbines, 
pistols, and ammunition. These were intended for 
defence against the polar bears which they expected to 
meet. Each man put into his bag provisions for twenty 
days, making a very considerable burden for such a 
rough and slippery path. Before leaving the stores, they 
took another hearty meal, and the commander allowed 
a glass of rumtoeach. Only the masts of the “ Iermak” 
were now visible. The dangers both of tempest and starv- 
ation were before them : in the consciousness of this they 
once more committed themselves to the care of Heaven. 
Lieutenant Krusenstern again took the lead, bearing the 
compass; but he soon had to make astand; for the men 
had straggled behind over a line of a mile and a half, 
according to the strength of each. When the last man 
came up, the commander missed Sitnakov, the ship’s 
‘smith, and he was told that the man could not come: he 
was drunk. Thesmith had loved rum toowell, he having 
contrived to take three glasses instead of the one allowed. 
The commander appealed to the men not to leave their 
comrade to perish; but his words were followed by an 
ominous silence, which showed that each thought only of 
his own safety. Lieutenant Krusenstern then nobly re- 
solved to go back himself, and took with him the cap- 
tain of the crew. They found the inebriate quite stupefied 
with drink. The commander shook him, and the smith, 
with the grim humour of a drunkard, murmured out, 
“Leave me, your honour: it is written that I die here.” 
it was evident that he must sleep longer; but the lieu- 
tenant pulled off Sitnakov’s melitzka, so that the cold 
might rouse him the sooner; and they then left him, 
believing that they had seen him for the last time. After 
their return to the crew the men were evidently affected 
by the loss of their comrade; and, as they walked along, 
one or other of them would step up to the commander 
and say, “ Your honour, tell us the truth: Sitnakov is 
dead now ?” 

The wind now rose, and snow falling fast made their 
progress difficult. The sailor who carried the aneroid 
fell into a crevasse, and was extricated with difficulty. 
He was afterwards almost overpowered with cold, though 
the others lent him some of their garments. Towards 
evening they came to a wider gap in the ice, which they 
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had great difficulty in passing. Into this Baron Budberg 
fell, breaking the thermometer, but saving himself. The 
men were wearied with their unwonted exertion, which 
caused excessive vomiting with many, and consequently 
still greater exhaustion. They encamped at night under 
the lee of a large iceberg, and there slept soundly 
enough, though they awoke in pools of water, the warmth 
of their bodies having melted part of their icy couches. 
As they ate their breakfast in the early morning, to 
their astonishment and relief they were joined by 
Sitnakov. He had walked all night, groping for the 
tracks of his comrades. This was a remarkable instance 
of what a man may perform in the struggle for self-pre- 
servation. Sitnakov had been mistaken about the de- 
cree of fate as previously expressed in his own drunken 
semi-consciousness. The party started at 6.30, and had 
now to cross the glade of open water previously seen by 
the scouts. They made the passage on an ice-floe by 
the help of the sounding-line. As we understand the 
process, two men first pushed or rowed across with their 
pikes or boat-hooks, taking the line with them. The 
line being secured on both sides, one man then pulled 
himself and the ice-floe back for another of the crew, 
who then passed, one at a time. It took them an honr 
to make the transit. On resuming the march, their 
fatigue became insupportable. The men began to throw 
away everything they could spare, and every halting- 
place was marked by collections of shoes and clothing. 
The store-keeper was so weary that he threw away even 
many of his biscuits. 

The farther they advanced the wider they found the 
channels. Sometimes the company crossed together, all 
upon ene large fragment of ice, either rowing with their 
pikes or spreading their garments for sails. Towards even- 
ing of the 9th M. Maticen and the surgeon were very ill; 
they, and indeed all the company, only dragged them- 
selves on by force of will. As soon as a resting-place 
for the night was fixed upon, the men, without speaking 
a word, threw themselves down on the ice and glumbered 
heavily. At daylight Lieutenant Krusenstern mounted 
an iceberg, from which on the E.N.E. he descried the 
coast-line. His announcement of this put new life into 
the men, who declared they had now no fatigue, and 
scarcely gave the leader time to take his post. He had, 
however, seen the wide channels of water which inter- 
vened, and could not tell how they were to be passed 
without a boat. After they had crossed the next open 
water another difficulty arose, from the ice being s0 
broken as to be almost impassable. They had to scramble 
or vault from floe to floe with great and painful exertions; 
but, as the commander says, “‘ God had pity on us;” and 
in an hour and a half they regained the firm ice. Baron 
Budberg suffered most : having no “ sea legs,” he slipped 
about continually, and repeatedly fell into the water. 
The channels now met with were often one hundred and 
fifty fathoms broad. During the transit of one of these, 
when all the company were on one floc, they were followed 
by six walruses. The commander with his pike struck 
at, but missed the foremost one, and the beast got his 
paws and tusks on the edge of the floe, which was already 
well weighted with the crew. Happily a shot from 4 
carbine detached the unwelcome intruder from his hold, 
and his fellow-pirates beat a retreat. The company 
struggled on this day until eight p.m., when the darkness 
compelled them te stop. They had to make their resting- 
place on a large glacier, without any shelter from the 
wind. They huddled themselves together ; but the cold 
prevented sleep, and their strength rapidly diminished. 

On the 12th the wind changed into the east, clearing 





away the ice from the sea before them, and driving 
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farther from the land the floe on which they were. 
When the tide turned they managed to reach another 
fragment of ice; but the wind freshened, and this also 
receded from the shore. Lieutenant Krusenstern mount- 
ed one of the pinnacles of ice, and from thence he could 
see that there only remained another tract of water to 
be passed, when they should reach the ice which was con- 
nected with the land. Though only about four versts 
from the shore, there was between them and it this 
channel, which they had no means of crossing, and which 
now became deeper and broader every hour. They even 
lost sight of the land, and all they had gained seemed to 
be lest. No wonder that, shrouding themselves in their 
melitzkas, the crew gave themselves up to despair. 
These Samoydian garments must have the credit of keep- 
ing in the vital heat of the men during the severe cold 
of the terrible night which succeeded. The ice-field 
on which they now were drifting was about three hun- 
dred yards across, and about six feet thick. 

Towards midnight there was a tempest of wind, and 
a large portion of ice broke off from their floating isle. 
Some of the crew on the detached piece were saved with 
difficulty. Again in the morning the ice-field split with 
a noise like the report of a cannon, and the spray now 
dashed over their narrow refuge. M. Maticen, who 
had not taken food for two or three days, appeared to 
be sinking fast, and he gave to the commander farewell 
messages for his friends. Lieutenant Krusenstern tried 
to raise the spirits of the men, by telling them stories of 
shipwrecked mariners who had been rescued from dan- 
gers as great as theirs; but hope had fled from his 
auditors, and he could not rouse them from dejection. 
At noon, however, the wind changed to s.s.w., and the 
sun shone, so that they could dry their garments and 
regain a little vital heat. They again approached the 
coast, and at night succeeded in reaching a larger 
ice-field, though in the darkness two of their number 
were nearly lost. The sunset had been very splendid, 
affording a strange contrast to the wretchedness of their 
situation. Next day their floating isle still approached 
the shore, but at evening it again receded. This time 
the men, many of whom had not a biscuit, began with 
pieces of ice to build themselves huts, which they said 
were for their tombs. During the night, rain and snow 
fell in such quantities that all of them felt as if soaked 
to the bones. The next day a fox sailed past them on 
a piece of ice; but they were too weak to take aim, 
although they wished to shoot him for the sake of their 
dogs, which were now reduced to skin and bone, one of 
them being so weak that it could not walk against the 
wind. Baron Budberg was now in a pitiable condition : 
he repeatedly fell from weakness, and could hardly open 
his mouth, 

On the morning of the 16th, which was Sunday, the 
wind still blew on to the land; and, in looking from the 
nearest hillock of ice, there could not be observed any 
channel between them and the shore. But the men 
were too much exhausted to indulge in hope, and a stu- 
pid desire for rest began to supplant the yet lingering 
love of life. The feet and legs of most of the men were 
wounded by their stumbling ; and from six to eight a.m. 
their route lay through broken ice, which tried them to 
the utmost. They walked on mechanically until nearly 
noon, when the commander was obliged to allow half an 
hour’s rest. Double rations of biscuit were served out; 
and then, until five p.a., they struggled forward without 
once looking aside. Lieutenant Krnsenstern had beon the 
strongest of the whole company ; but he was now weary 
himself, and had severe pain in his breast and shoulders. 

He accords great praise to one of the sailors, named 
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Panova, who now stepped to the front, and endeavoured 
to infuse courage and spirit into the rest. At seven P.M. 
they were not more than a hundred yards from the shore ; 
but darkness had come on, and broken ice and many 
fissures had to be passed: yet, steeped in wet as they 
were, it would have been death to remain on the ice. 
The commander then gave the men leave to make the 
attempt as they thought best, advising them to go in 
parties of three, so that no one might perish without 
some help being given. The captain of the crew, “ Pan- 
krator,” and two sailors, gained the shore first. Their 
hurrahs were echoed, in the stillness of the night, from 
the cliffs and icebergs, and at eight o’clock the whole 
party were reunited on the coast. Wet, hungry, and 
exhausted though they were, their troubles were for the 
moment forgotten in the consciousnesg that they could 
not again be carried out to sea. 

The shore being covered with snow, they ascended a 
hillock of stones, on which they lay down for the night ; 
but they could not sleep, and again well-nigh perished 
with cold. In the morning M. Maticen, in surveying 
the snow-clad country through a telescope, descried an 
encampment of Kurachins. His announcement of this 
filled the crew with intense delight; and, after a cautious 
approach to the tents, they were hospitably received. 
The chief of the camp proved to be a man of substance, 
having three wives, seven thousand reindeer, and six 
tents. He soon hada sumptuous repast set before the 
famished mariners. This meal included such delicacies: 
as the flesh, tongues, and brains of reindeer, also fish 
fried in the fat of geese; tea and sugar they added 
from their own stores. After their hunger was appeased, 
their kind entertainers spread for them the softest of 
skins and furs, on which it is needless to assure our 
readers that their slumbers were long and profound. 

It is not our purpose here to describe the overland 
journey of the company : it was marked by many curious. 
incidents, and the commander gained much important 
information on the condition of the Tartar tribes. The 
party reached the Obi river on October Ist, and crossed 
to Obdorsk on the 5th. They were nearly lost whilst 
crossing the Oural Mountains in a snow-storm of seven 
hours’ duration, but they all arrived safely at Kouia early 
in November. There the commander left the crew, going 
off himself at once to Archangel. 





JEEMS THE DOORKEEPER* 


WueEn my father was in Broughton Place Church we 
had a doorkeeper called ‘ Jeems,’” and a formidable little 
man and doorkeeper he was; of unknown age and name, 
for he existed to us, and indeed still exists to me—though 
he has been in his grave these sixteen years—as Jeems, 
absolute and per se, no more needing a surname than did 
or do Abraham or Isaac, Samson or Nebuchadnezzar. 
We young people of the congregation believed that he 
was out in the ’45, and had his drum shot through and 
quenched at Culloden; and as for any indication, on his 
huge and grey visage, of his ever having been young, he 
might safely have been Bottom the weaver in “ A Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream,” or that excellent, ingenious, 
and “wise-hearted” Bezaleel, the son of Uri, whom 
Jeems regarded as one of the greatest of men and of 
weavers, and whose “ ten curtains of fine twined linen, 
and blue, and purple, and scarlet,” each of them with fifty 
loops on the edge of the selvage in the coupling, with 
their fifty taches of gold, he in confidential moments 


* By John Brown, .D., author of ‘* Rab and his Friends,”” Edmonston 
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gave it to be understood were the sacred triumphs of his 
cr-ft; for, as you may infer, my friend was a man of the 
treadles and the shuttle, as well as the more renowned 
grandson of Hur. 

Jeems’s face was so extensive, and met you so formid- 
ably and at once, that it mainly composed his whole; 
and such a face! Sydney Smith used to say of a certain 
quarrelsome man, “ His very face is a breach of the peace.” 
Had he seen our friend’s, he would have said he was the 
imperative mood on two (very small) legs, out on busi- 
ness in a blue great-coat. It was in the nose and the 
keen small eye that his strength lay. Such a nose of 
power, so undeniable, I never saw, except in what was 
said to be a bust from the antique, of Rhadamanthus, the 
well-known Justice-Clerk of the Pagan Court of Session! 
Indeed, when I was in the Rector’s class, and watched 
Jeems turning interlopers out of the church seats by 
merely presenting before them this tremendous organ, 
it struck me that if Rhadamanthus had still been here, 
and out of employment, he would have taken kindly to 
Jeems’s work, and that, possibly, he was that potentate 
in a U.P. disguise. 

Nature having fashioned the huge face, and laid out 
much material and idea upon it, had finished off the rest 
of Jeems somewhat scrimply, as if she had run out of 
means. His legs especially were of the shortest, and, as 
his usual dress was a very long blue great-coat, made for 
a much taller man, its tails resting upon the ground, and 
its large hind buttons in a totally preposterous position, 
gave him the look of being planted, or rather, after the 
manner of Milton’s beasts at the creation, in the act of 
emerging painfully from his mother earth. 

Now, you may think this was a very ludicrous old 
object. If you had seen him, you would not have said 
so; and not only was he a man of weight and authority, 
he was likewise a genuine, indeed a deeply spiritual 
Christian, well read in his Bible, in his own heart, and 
in human nature and life, knowing both its warp and 
woof; more peremptory in making himself obey his 
Master than in getting himself obeyed, and this is say- 
ing a good deal; and, like all complete men, he had a 
genuine love and gift of humour,* kindly and uncouth, 
lurking in those small, deep-set grey eyes, shrewd and 
keen, which, like two sharpest of shooters, enfiladed 
that massive and redoubtable bulwark the nose. 

One day two strangers made themselves over to Jcems 
to be furnished with seats. Motioning them to follow, 
he walked majestically to the farthest in the corner, 
where he had decreed they should sit. The couple 
found seats near the door, and stepped into them, leaving 
Jeems to march through the passages alone, the whole 
congregation watching him with some relish and alarm. 
He gets to his destination, opens the door, and stands 
aside: nobody appears. He looks sharply round, and 
then gives a look of general wrath “at lairge.” No one 
doubted his victory. His nose and eye fell, or seemed 
to fall, on the two culprits, and pulled them out instantly, 
hurrying them to their appointed place. Jeems snibbed 
them slowly in, and gave them a parting look they were 
not likely to misunderstand or forget. 

At that time the crowds and the imperfect ventilation 
made fainting a common occurrence in Broughton Place, 
especially among “thae young hizzics,” as Jeems called 
the servant-girls. He generally came to me, “ the young 
doctor,” on these occasions, with a look of great relish. 





* On one occasion a descendant of Nabal having put a crown piece into 
**the plate’’ instead of a penny, and starting at its white and precious 
face, asked to have it back, and wasrefused. In once, inforever.” “A 
weel, a weel,” grunted he, “I'll get credit for itin heaven,” Na, na,’’ 
eaid Jecms, “ye'll get credit only for the penny !’? 





I had indoctrinated him in the philosophy of syncopes, 
especially as to the propriety of laying the “ hizzies” quite 
fiat on the floor of the lobby, with the head as low as 
the rest of the body; and as many of these cases were 
owing to what Jeems called “ that bitter-yerkin” of their 
bodices, he and I had much satisfaction in relieving 
them, and giving tlem a moral lesson, by cutting their 
stay-laces, which ran before the knife, and cracked “ like 
a bowstring,” as my coadjutor said. One day a young 
lady was our care. She was lying out, and slowly com- 
ing to. Jeems, with that huge, terrific visage, came 
round to me with his open “ gully” in his hand, whisper- 
ing, “ Wull oo ripp’er up noo?” It happened not to bea 
case for ripping up. The gully was a great sanitary 
institution, and made 2 decided inroad upon the “yerking” 
system; Jecms having, thanks to this and Dr. Combe, 
every year fewer opportunities of displaying and enjoy- 
ing its powers. 

He was sober in other things besides drink, could be 
generous on occasion, but was careful of his siller; sen- 
sitive to fierceness (“ We’re uncommon ‘zecelyous’ the 
day ” was a favourite phrase when any church matter 
was stirring) for the honour of his church and minister, 
and to his too often worthless neighbours a perpetual 
moral protest and lesson—a living epistle. He dwelt at 
the head of Big Lochend’s Close in the Canongate, at 
the top of a long stair—ninety-six steps, as I well know 
—where he had dwelt, all by himself, for five-and-thirty 
years, and where, in the midst of all sorts of flittings 
and changes, not a day opened or closed without the 
well-known sound of Jeems at his prayers—his “ exercise” 
—at “the books.” His clear, fearless, honest voice, in 
psalm and chapter, and strong prayer, came sounding 
through that wide “land,” like that of one crying in the 
wilderness. 

Jeems and I got great friends; he called me John, 
as if he was my grandfather; and though as plain in 
speech as in feature, he was never rude. I owe him 
much in many ways. His absolute downrightness and 
“yaefauldness ;” his energetic, unflinching fulfilment of 
his work; his rugged, sudden tenderness; his look of 
sturdy age, as the thick silver-white hair lay on his 
serious and weatherworn face, like moonlight on a stout 
old tower; his quaint Old Testament exegetics, his lonely 
and contented life, his simple godlincss—it was no small 
privilege to see much of all this. 

But I must stop. I forget that you didn’t know him; 
that he is not your Jeems. If it had been so, you would 
not soon have wearied of telling or of being told of the 
life and conversation of this “fell body.” He was not 
communicative about his early life. He would some- 
times speak to me about “her,” as if I knew who and 
where she was, and always with a gentleness and solem- 
nity unlike his usual gruff ways. I found out that he 
had been married when young, and that “ she” (he never 
named her) and their child diced on the same day, the 
day of its birth. The only indication of married life in 
his room was an old and strong cradle, which he had 
cut down so as to rock no more, and which he made the 
depository of his books—a queer collection. 

I have said that he had what he called, with a grave 
smile, “family” worship, morning and evening, never 
failing. He not only sang his psalm, but gave out or 
chanted “the line” in great style; and on seeing me 
one morning surprised at this, he said, “ Ye see, John, 
00,” meaning himself and his wife, “began that way.” 
He had a firm, true voice, and a genuine, though rough- 
ish gift of singing; and being methodical in all things, 
he did what I never heard of in any one else—he had 
seven fixed tunes, one of which he sang on its own set day- 
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Sabbath morning it was French, which he went through 
with great “burr;” Monday, Scarborough, which, he 
said, was lake my father cantering; Tuesday, Coles- 
hill, that sofp, exquisite, air—monotonous and melan- 
choly, soothing and vague, like the sea. This day, 
Tuesday, was the day of the week on which his wife and 
child died, and he always sang more verses then than 
on any other. Wednesday was Jrish; Thursday, Old 
Hundred ; Friday, Bangor ; and Saturday, Blackburn, 
that humdrummest of tunes, “as long, and lank, and 
Jean, as is the ribbed sea-sand.” He could not defend 
it, but had some secret reasen for sticking to it. As to 
the evenings, they were just the same tunés in reversed 
order, only that on Tuesday night he sang Coleshill 
again, thus dropping Blackburn for evening work. The 
children could tell the day of the week by Jeems’s tune, 
and would have been as much astonished at hearing 
Bangor on Monday, as at finding St. Giles’s half-way 
down ihe Canongate. 

I frequently breakfasted with him. He made capital 
porridge, and I wish I could get such butter-milk, or at 
least have such a relish for it, as in those days. Jeems 
is away, gone over to the majority; and I hope I may 
never forget to be grateful to the dear and queer old 
man. I think I see and hear him saying his grace over 
our bickers with their “brats” on, then taking his two 
books out of the cradle, and reading, not without a cer- 
tain homely majesty, the first verse of the 99th Psalm— 


“* Th’ eternal Lord doth reign as King: 
Let all the people quake. 
He sits between the cherubim: 
Let th’ earth be moved and shake”— 


then launching out into the noble depths of Ivish. His 
chapters were long, and his prayers short, very scriptural, 
but by no means stereotyped, and wonderfully real, “ im- 
mediate,” as if he was near Him whom he addressed. 
Any one hearing the sound, and not the words, would 
say, “That man is speaking to some one who is with 
him, who is present ;” as he often said to me, “'There’s 
nae gude dune, John, till ye get to ‘close grups.’” 





AMERICAN NOTABLES. 


ContrNurne our sketches of American notables, we give 
this week* photographs of two of the leading public men 
ofthe Northern States; viz., Mr. Seward and Mr. Chase. 


WILLIAM WENRY SEWARD, 
United States Secretary for Foreign Affairs, was born 
in Orange County, New York, in 1801. He graduated 
at Union College, studied law, and commenced practice 
at the bar at Auburn, New York, in 1820. Mr. Seward 
turned his attention to politics very early in life, and 
was elected a New York State Senator before he was 
thirty years of age, or as early as it is possible for any 
one to hold that dignity. Subsequently, in 1838, he 
became Governor of the State of New York; and in 1849 
he was elected a United States Senator. In 1860 he 
became a candidate for the Presidency in opposition to 
Mr. Lincoln; and it is generally believed, that but for the 
opposition of Mr. Horace Greeley, of the New York 
“Tribune,” who was one of the leading delegates to the 
Chicago Convention, he would have been elected. As it 
was, a bargain was struck, that if he would withdraw 
his name as a candidate, and the Republicans elected 
their president, he should have the office of Secretary 
for Foreign Affairs. Throughout his entire political 
career Mr. Seward has been remarkable for the high, 
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and frequently menacing tone he has assumed towards 
foreign governments, and more particularly towards the 
Government of Great Britain. Had he not been curbed 
and controlled by his colleagues, he would have plunged 
his country into war with more than one foreign power; 
and the almost insolent tone he. assumed in his des- 
patches relative to the “Trent” affair, together with his 
somewhat equivocally worded submission when he found 
threats of no avail, will still be fresh in the recollection 
of our readers. Mr. Seward held the office of Secretary 
for Foreign Affairs during the administration of General 
Pierce; and at that period he took a prominent part in 
the controversy between the British and United States 
Governments relative to the case of Alexander M‘Leod. 

Mr. Seward is asmall, spare, wiry, active man, witha 
keen, shrewd expression of countenance, of which the 
photograph we present gives a good idea. Indeed, it is 
an excellent profile likeness. He is a pleasant, jovial 
man in private society, in which he shows none of the 
offensive traits that mar his public conduct.* 

It was thought that he would offer himself as a rival 
candidate for the next Presidency ; but he has publicly 
refused to be nominated by his party. Still, it is by no 
means impossible that circumstances may induce him to 
alter his determination. 


SAMUEL P. CHASE, 


The present Secretary of the Treasury of the United 
States, was born at Washington, Ohio, in the year 1808, 
and was educated at Cincinnati College, of which his 
uncle, Bishop Chase, was President. Like three-fourths 
of the men who rise to position through politics in the 
United States, Mr. Chase was educated for the bar, and 
he practised as a lawyer in Cincinnati for several years. 
He became a United States Senator while still com- 
paratively a young man, and was twice elected Governor 
of his native State. Having been for many years an in- 
timate friend of Mr. Lincoln, who had a high opinion 
of his abilities as a financier, he was nominated Treasurer 
of the United States in 1861, when Mr. Lincoln assumed 
the presidential chair. Since then he has certainly had 
abundant opportunity for the exercise of his special 
talent. Probably no other member of Mr. Lincoln’s 
Government—not excluding Mr. Seward himself—has 
had such arduous and unthankful duties to perform since 
the outbreak of the war as Mr. Chase; and whether or 
not his plans and schemes for raising the enormous 
sums of money he has been-called upon to supply have 
been the best that could be devised, he has assuredly 
displayed vast ingenuity, and hitherto he has always 
been successful. Under an ordinary government, where 
he would not have been called upon to make such exer- 
tions to provide the means wherewith to defray its ex- 
penses, he would doubtless have retired from office with 
the reputation of an able minister and nothing more. 
Now, his name will be handed down to posterity either 
loaded with honour, as one of the most able financiers 
the world has ever known, or he will have made a 
gigantic failure that will entail ruin upom his country and 
attach lasting opprobrium to his name. 

He has had a difficult part to play with a people like 
the Americans, unused to taxation and unwilling to sub- 
mit to it; and it is not easy to conceive what other 
course he could have taken; though, when the day shall 
come on which redemption will be demanded for the 
paper money which has been scattered like snow-flakes 
throughout the land, it is quite as difficult to conceive 
how anything else than repudiation can be resorted to. 





* In No, 652 we gave portraits of Generals Grant, Lee, McClellan, and 
Stonewall Jackson, 





* In No. 581 (Vol. for 1863, p. 110) will be found sketches of Mr, Seward, 
by Dr. W. Russell, of the “ Times.” 
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The enthusiasm with which the North entered upon the 
war, and the belief of the people that an early victory 





MR, SEWARD. 


over the South was certain, were great aids to Mr. 
Chase when he first entered upon his office; and the 
knowledge, as the struggle progressed, that the only 
way to avoid acollapse was to continue to raise money— 
no matter by what means, nor with what ultimate result 
—has continued to support him in his measures, and 
will probably still sustain him, whatsoever means he may 
employ to carry out his purpeses. But though an ill 
ending to the war on the part of the North would bring 
about severe retribution upon every member of the pre- 





MR. CHASE, 


sent Federal Government, there is not one among those 
who compose it who would be treated with such severity 
as Mr. Chase, who, though he is but a servant, would be 
compelled to bear the weight of his masters’ offences, 
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where offence generally is most severely felt, viz., in the 
pocket. 

Personally Mr. Chase is an amiable, agreeable man, 
mild and quiet in his demeanour, and of retired and stu- 
dious habits. His enemies assert, that though he was 
poor when he accepted office under the present Govern- 
ment, he is now very wealthy; but this aspersion upon 
his honesty we believe to be without any foundation. Our 
photograph is an excellent likeness. 

Our commercial readers may be interested by perusing 
the following official statement of the public debt of the 
United States, extracted from the New York papers at 
the date of General Grant’s advance on Richmond, in 
May :— 

PUBLIC DEBT OF THE UNITED STATES. 


The official statement of the Public Debt on Saturday, May 14, was as 
follows :— 


Debt bearing Interest in Coin. Principal, Interest. 
Dols.* Dols. 
5} per cent. Old Public Debt e 66,367,822 55 3,650,222 69 
5 percent. 10-40 Bonds . . . . 48,925,500 00 2,446,275 00 
6 per cent. 5-20 Bonds . ° . - 510,730,450 00 30,646,827 00 
6 per cent. 20-year loan of 1861 - « 50,000,000 00 3,000,000 00 
6 per cent. 20-year Bonds exchanged . 8,903,000 00 _ 234,180 00 
6 per cent. Oregon War Debt . 1,016,000 00 60,960 00 
7 3-10 per cent. three-year 7-30 Bonds 136,095,350 00 9,935,033 65 





Total . ° . - Dols. 822,088,122 . & 
Debt bearing Interest in lawful Money. 


oO 


49,973,493 2 


a 








4 percent. Temporary Loancoin . . "4,200 00 168 50 
4 per cent. Temporary Loan coin . 724,292 22 28,971 68 
5 percent. Temporary Loancoin . . 33,489,643 9 1,674,482 18 
5 per cent. 1-year Treasury Notes . 43,000,000 00 2,150,000 00 
5 per cent. 2-year Treasury Notes . 180,894,887 40 9,043,744 37 
6 per cent. Certificates of Indebteduess 147,452,000 00 8,847,120 00 
Total * ae Dols. 405,565,022 71 21,744,486 73 
Debt bearing no Interest. 
United States Notes . ° . ° 441,224,017 12 
Fractional Currency . . . - 20,825,923 85 
Treasury Notes, past due ° a a 77,850 00 
Requisitions . ° é e . 46,089,000 00 
‘ ats tee 
Tela) 6 66+) . Dols. 508,216,790 97 
RECAPITULATION. 


Debt bearing interest in coin - 822,083,122 55 49,973,498 24 





Debt bearing interest in lawful money 405,565,022 71 21,744,486 73 
Debt bearing no interest . e ° 508,216,790 97 
Total . . - Dols. 1,735,869,936 23 


71,717,934 9F 
Amount in Treasury . . . ° 15,620,278 93 


Total + « «©  « e 1,720,249,657 30 


The following circular, issued in reference to the interest-bearing Legal 
Tenders, is a good specimen of the tone of the financier’s business 
notes :— 





Treasury Department, May 9, 1864. 

Srr,—On the lst of June next the first semi-annual coupons of the 5 per 
cent, two-year Treasury Notes become due and payable. i 

With a view to the convenience of the public, the National Banks 
designated as depositaries are authorized to detach the coupons, a 
required by the regulations, and to redeem them at maturity. The law 
provides no compensation for this service. The Secretary, however, 
relies upon the readiness of those connected with the department, to 
extend this facility to the public, and thus contribute to the credit of the 
Government. 4 , 

For your guidance in the premises you will please observe the following 
rule:— 

No coupon is to be redeemed or recognised unless detached from the 
note to which it belongs, by you, or in your presence, or in the presence 
of one of your officers, and the interest is to be computed from the date 
stamped upon the coupon, and not from the dateofthenote. Ss. 

Very respectfully, 
S. P. Cuasz, Secretary of the Treasury. 

To 8. C. Thompson, Esq., President of First National Bank, 

New York City. 





* Four dollars eighty-three cents was formerly the current value of 
the English sovereign ; but a sufficiently close estimate of the relative 
value of dollars and pounds sterling may be made by multiplying the 
dollar by five. Atthe present rate of ‘**Greenbacks,’’ or United ~ 
Treasury Bills, the sovereign is worth about nine and a half dollars. 4 
cording to letters received at the date of our present writing, gold touch 
one hundred premium for a few hours, but fell back to ninety-six m con 
sequence of some financial moyement on the part of Secretary Chase. 
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